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Supreme Court Will Rule on 
Wagner Act in Two Test Cases 


Washington, D. C.—The assurance 
by the United States Supreme Court 
that test cases on the constitutionality 
of the National Labor Relations Act 
would be decided at the present term 
was given when the court accepted the 
Associated Press and the Washington, 
Virginia and Maryland Coach Com- 
pany cases for argument at unnamed 
dates, but probably in December. 

The court ordered that the Asso- 
ciated Press case be heard directly 
after the Virginia Railway Company’s 
challenge of the constitutionality of 
the Railway Labor Act and that argu- 
ments in the coach company case im- 
mediately follow the Associated Press 
case. 

The Labor Relations Act, which be- 
came a law in July, 1935, authorizes 
the Labor Relations Board to prevent 
a number of unfair labor practices 
when they affect interstate commerce. 
According to the provisions of the Act 
it is an unfair labor practice for an 
employer: 

To interfere with, restrain, or co- 
erce employes in self-organization and 
collective bargaining. 

To dominate or interfere with the 
formation or administration of any 
labor organization or contribute finan- 
cial or other support to it. 

To discriminate with regard to hire 
or tenure of employment or any term 
or condition of employment to encour- 
age or discourage membership in any 
labor organization. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


| 
‘Tue national campaign is over and I want to first thank our organiza- 
tion, the leadership and the membership in general, for the unselfish 
co-operation they gave me while I was serving as Chairman of the Labor 
Division of the National Democratic Campaign Committee. 

When I accepted this position it was after due consideration and 
after I had laid the matter before the membership of the General Execu- 
tive Board, not from a partisan point of view but from the point of view 
of justice, and having chiefly in mind the welfare of the Labor Movement 
and particularly our own International Union. The members of our Gen- 
eral Executive Board at its meeting advised me to accept the position if 
my strength permitted me to do so. The members of our General Executive 
Board supported me one hundred per cent throughout the campaign. The 
executive officers in the national headquarters carried on my work during 
my nearly ten weeks of strenuous work in the headquarters in New York. 
I believe that we rendered service to the working people in our action, and 
I cannot find words—I never can fully express the confidence reposed in 
me by our membership, and the support and loyalty that I obtained all 
during the campaign. Whoever lives for the next four years will under- 
stand whether or not we observed our obligation to our membership and 
whether or not we have served the working men and women of America. 


TF 


There is no question in my mind but the enormous vote of confidence 
given to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, unprecedented in the history 
of elections in this or any other country, is a warrant of authority to go 
out and continue his work in behalf of the common people, all classes of 
workers, men and women of our nation. Not only was he instructed to 
do this by the enormous vote, but the stamp of approval has been placed 
on his every act since he was inaugurated as President on March 4, 1933. 
Not only has this vote sustained the President and approved his actions, 
but it has thoroughly and distinctly repudiated the reactionaries of the 
nation and we might safely include the United States Supreme Court, 
which set aside by hair-breadth decisions in some instances, many of the 
humanitarian laws advocated by President Roosevelt and enacted by the 
Congress. This enormous vote has done one other thing. It has forever 
destroyed the hope of money, capital, wealth, which almost controls the 
entire press of the nation—I repeat it has destroyed their hopes of ever 
dominating the masses of the workers by either intimidation or false 
propaganda. It was my privilege to sit in the national headquarters in 
many of the conferences of importance held by the leaders. For a time 
the Democratic Party was very short of money, but later on in the cam- 
paign many of those that withheld their contributions believed that it 
was time for them to jump on the band wagon and they got on and helped 
substantially. But when history writes the expenses of this campaign it 
will be clearly shown that the Republican National Committee expended 
two and one-half dollars for every dollar expended by the Democratic 
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Party. This was mainly due to the fact that the Republicans had the 
money. The Democratic leadership in August believed they could get away 
with an expenditure of two million dollars in this last campaign. They 
found from what was done by the other party that they would be lucky 
if they got away with five million dollars expenditures. The Republican 
National Committee has already admitted expenditures of eight million 
and no one knows how much has been expended by the state and local 
committees which has not been reported to the national government, as the 
law requires to be reported only the direct expenditures of the National 
Committees. 


TFT 


| AM indeed happy to know that Governor Lehman, a great friend of the 
workers, was returned to office. Also Governor Horner of Illinois, who 
was never excelled by any predecessor in his desire to be helpful to the 
working people. And last but not least, Governor-elect Chas. Hurley of 
Massachusetts. Many other splendid men were returned to office in this 
great landslide which was started and continued and brought to a suc- 
cessful ending my the magnetic power, influence and honesty of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. I have no hesitancy in saying that I was drawn on from 
day to day to render greater service if it was possible because I had wit- 
nessed the struggle of this great man against the enemies of the working 
people. Every known trick in politics was adopted and pursued without 
regard to the honesty or truthfulness of the statements and charges, and 
in every instance a new battle line of defense had to be immediately set 
up and one by one the attacks of the enemy were met by those who were 
fighting for progress and justice, and in every instance the reactionaries 
were overcome. The last great deceitful onslaught was made on the Social 
Security Law. It happened to be my lot to be the first over a national 
radio talk to explain this attack and to deal with the lying statements that 
were being sent out in the pay envelopes of the workers, falsifying the 
intent and purpose of the many provisions of the National Security Act 
which was enacted into law on the special request and prayer of the 
organized labor movement of America and which placed on the statute 
books of the nation for the first time something to insure the worker 
against idleness through unemployment and the poor house when reaching 
the age of sixty-five. I do think that a great good came from the discus- 
sions during the campaign, because even a large multitude of the workers 
themselves did not understand the many helpful provisions in the National 
Security Act, and as a result of the agitation and explanations all of the 
people are now better informed as to the merits of this humane legisla- 
tion. While the campaign was displeasing and untruthful in many in- 
stances, it was also educational and helpful and I believe the American 
people as a whole, due to this campaign, more thoroughly understand their 
laws, their country, and the aims and intents and purposes of the present 
administration. 


TT 'F 


In HAPPENED to be my privilege to be selected to accompany the President 
on his trip through New England. What I witnessed then and what con- 
versations I had with him in his private car I cannot very well put in 
print, but I desire to say after thirty-three years as a labor official and 
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after having travelled through Europe more than once, that I am not 
easily impressed by human personages. But to be with this man, to see 
his smile when confronted with an unjust, cruel, bitter attack, to hear his 
words of advice and counsel, to be a party to his sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems of the masses, was something that would affect anyone 
with a human spark of understanding. In all the campaign he never lost 
thought of the people and never forgot the dignity of the office he holds, 
which is inherent, engendered in him as a result of his ancestry and train- 
ing. I have repeatedly said that I would be with the President for re-elec- 
tion even if I was sure he would be defeated because I believe in his hon- 
esty and sincerity as well as in his statesmanship and courage. 

Whatever I have done or whatever prominence, if any, I have gained, 
it has been done first with the approval of our national officials; second, 
because I believed in my actions and in the course I was following; third, 
because I believed I was advancing the cause of the toilers; and fourth, 
because whatever publicity I obtained it was publicity not for myself but 
for the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, which I 
have always represented and which has been responsible for everything 
that Iam. I think even those that disagree with me will admit that I have 
done my best, that I have never betrayed the trust reposed in me, that I 
have held up the name and the honor of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters in every place and in all gatherings, no matter how big or how 
— the men were. I did my duty as “God gave me the light.” Do Thou 

ikewise. 


TOF OF 


Whuen 1 was first requested to accept the Chairmanship of the Labor 
Division of the National Democratic Campaign Committee I withheld my 
answer from Chairman Farley. This request was made to me the end of 
January or early in February, 1936. I fully realized the strain of the work 
which the position made necessary, as I had gone through it four years 
ago. I fully realized that the future life of Labor and progress was some- 
what dependent upon who would be elected. The question confronting me 
and many of the men of Labor was what would happen to Labor if reac- 
tionaries were elected to office. Certainly most of the progress we had 
made would have been set aside, because the voters of the nation would 
have decided that this kind of progress advocated by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was not the best thing for our country. On the other hand, if the 
voters of the nation returned to office men of progressive thought, men 
who believed in the square deal and the New Deal and the honest deal for 
the workers, such men as Franklin D. Roosevelt, then the workers of the 
nation could reasonably expect not only to have that progress continued 
but improved. I had to decide whether or not I could make the sacrifice, 
because of the enormous amount of work in our own organization, our 
membership having increased in four years by nearly 70,000—now total- 
ing 180,000—I had to decide whether or not I would stand still and render 
whatever help I could from the sidelines. I might say right here that many 
men of Labor who understood the seriousness of the situation as I did, 
advised me, requested me, beseeched me to accept the appointment. My 
next step was to consult my own people in the national headquarters and 
the General Executive Board. All of them agreed that I should proceed 
as before and accept the position providing I was humanly able to meet 
the task. They were sincere and honest. those associates of mine, and 
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their first consideration was my own physical condition. I did not give 
Mr. Farley his final answer until July and then my answer was yes. 


Our General Executive Board guaranteed me every support, as I have 
stated in another column. I had splendid co-operation from nearly all the 
heads of the International Unions. Starting the office, where I had in my 
department eight or ten people and a number on the road, was rather diffi- 
cult, embarrassing and very, very irritating in the beginning. Most of the 
leaders, with the exception of Chairman Farley and one or two others that 
were in the last set-up four years ago, were either holding governmental 
positions or had passed out of the political picture. Those holding govern- 
mental positions were not allowed by law to devote any of their time except 
to government business. If our enemies on the other side had found any 
governmental employe openly working for the election of the Democratic 
Party they would have immediately made capital out of same. Conse- 
quently I had to build a new organization with new material in the Labor 
Division. Stenographers were hard to get because those seeking employ- 
ment, many of them were not used to this kind of work and many others 
were sent in by political leaders who were endeavoring to find employment 
for them. I had to bring some of our own help from the Washington office 
to the national headquarters so that proper service could be rendered. 


I was confronted with another serious situation and that was the great 
division in the ranks of Labor. This split-up or division did not obtain 
four years ago. In addition to this, many of the leaders in disagreement 
with the policy of the American Federation of Labor, set up another politi- 
cal organization under the title of the “Non-Partisan Political Party.” 
Such important and influential labor leaders as John L. Lewis, George 
Berry, Sidney Hillman, David Dubinsky and others, became a part of this 
organization and were active and helpful in doing splendid work in behalf 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt throughout the campaign. This organization 
created considerable confusion in the beginning because Central Labor 
Unions, State Branches and the rank and file really did not know whether 
to follow along under the leadership of the Labor Division of the National 
Democratic Committee or to become associated with the Non-Partisan 
Political Party. I made up my mind that this Non-Partisan Party was to 
be helpful towards the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt and that it was 
my duty to work hand in hand with every organization and branch of 
society whose aims were in that direction. I made up my mind and de- 
cided there and then that my personal feelings and the expressions and 
position of our International Union on the disagreement. existing between 
the two groups within the American Federation of Labor would be set 
aside; that when one accepted a position it was his duty to do that job 
right, to put all he had into the position and to set aside his own personal 
feelings. I might say that I kept this promise to myself all through the 
campaign and I am happy to relate that not one instance of disagreement 
obtained between the Non-Partisan group and the Labor Division of the 
National Democratic Campaign Committee. Where local unions or Central 
Bodies had endorsed the Non-Partisan group I advised them that insofar 
as we were concerned in our headquarters there was no disagreement and 
that we were to work together. The results were even beyond my antici- 
pations and I am sure that the national heads of the campaign in the 
headquarters in the Biltmore Hotel were happily surprised that such 
harmony prevailed, because I can now say that there was considerable 
worry in the minds of the national leaders as a result of the division in 
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Labor at the beginning of the campaign. My first act was to advise the 
National Chairman and the candidate for the Presidency that they did 
not need to worry; that we, the men of Labor, on both sides of the division, 
had only one aim and one purpose, and that was to return to office Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and those who supported him and believed in his policies. | 
will leave it to you to decide the result. 

The thought that now keeps running through my brain is this; if it 
was possible for us in two groups substantially divided in thought and 
opinion on policy of organization—I repeat if it was possible for us to 
reach an understanding and work in harmony in the political situation 
where men of Labor for years have substantially differed, isn’t it also 
possible for us to reach some understanding on the division now obtaining 
within the ranks of Labor, each side making the necessary slight conces- 
sions to the other, to the end that Labor will go forward for the next four 
years or longer in one great organizing campaign as Labor went forward 
to the polls on November 3, 1936? I may be too optimistic but my own 
answer is yes, I believe it is possible and I believe there is no such thing 
as an impossible barrier that at least cannot be intelligently discussed; 
if no agreement is reached at the first or second or third conference, said 
conferences should be continued. Some may misunderstand my expression 
and may interpret it as an expression of weakness. But those at least in 
our own International Union fully understand that I too can fight when 
necessary, not physically but mentally, and that I have never surrendered 
a principle nor a policy, but I am not acting for myself but for the Labor 
Movement, and as such I believe it is my duty to my own people to say 
that the men of Labor should make some sacrifice to the end that we 
would have one solid movement forward in the interest of the workers. 
There are great opportunities for the workers during the next four years 
if they are of one mind, one opinion, and stick together. On the contrary 
there is great danger that many of the organizations may be set back, 
without unity of action. It is safe to say that in the United States Senate 
and in the Congress no legislation can be passed in favor of the workers 
if Labor is divided. There are many Senators who seek only an excuse to 
duck the issue and if the American Federation of Labor refuses to endorse 
certain legislation advocated by the other side, and vice versa, you can 
rest assured that the legislation will not be enacted. Therefore the necessity 
of unified action. . 

I know the men of Labor. I know they are honest and sincere and | 
only hope that in the interest of their membership they will see the light; 
each side respecting the foundations upon which the jurisdiction of the 
other organizations have been founded and builded; each side respecting 
the decision of the majority, even though that majority be small. If we 
are big enough to lead our membership we certainly should be big enough 
to sit down and try and settle a question that if not settled will destroy 
many organizations. If we are big enough, as we have demonstrated, to 
deal with the greatest combinations of just and unjust employers and 
obtain settlements from them, then we should be big enough to deal with 
our own internal problems. If we are not big enough and broad enough 
with minds elastic enough to see something in the other fellow’s argument 
even though displeasing to us—I repeat, if we have not this broadness of 
vision, then other men should replace us. The Labor Movement must in 


the interest of the workers carry on, and it will carry on, no matter who 
are the leaders. 
Tr 
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W: REFUSED to say one word in the columns of our Journal during the 
three months of the campaign. Now that it is all over, I trust we will be 
pardoned for expressing some thoughts as to what went on. 

If Franklin D. Roosevelt did nothing else except to wipe out by one 
master stroke the self-constituted leaders presuming to represent the 
American workers, namely Norman Thomas, Socialist; Browder, Com- 
munist; Father Coughlin of the National Union for Social Justice; Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst of the American Constitution Party, and Al Smith 
of the Liberty League, he certainly deserves the appreciation of all Ameri- 
cans, and especially the working people of the nation. Such confusion as 
was created by the many different advocates of justice to Labor is almost 
impossible for the ordinary man to understand. Sitting in the office of the 
headquarters in the Biltmore Hotel in New York, the hundreds of letters 
we received asking for explanations, also letters of denunciation and hat- 
red, would fill a freight car. In answering all we were careful to say 
nothing that would injure the candidate whom we were endeavoring to 
elect and whom we believed would in time overcome those many enemies 
who were attempting to pierce his administration with daggers covered 
with sheepskin. It is wonderful to understand the progress that the work- 
ers have made when they could not be misled by all those different propa- 
gandists who were only covering up their motives and pleading to the 
prejudices of the workers. 

Setting aside the question of Republican and Democratic titles, which 
terms are used to designate the two leading parties, it is difficult for us to 
understand how any labor leader or representative of labor could advocate 
the election of Landon in preference to Roosevelt, judging only on the 
records of the two men. Personally even if I did not believe in Roosevelt, 
I certainly would not advocate to the workers the election of Landon. I 
have always kept before me the thought of what is best for the toilers of 
the nation. Republican and Democratic terms are only used for conven- 
ience. There are some good men in both parties. The last election was 
based almost entirely on the character and standing and record of the two 
principal candidates, Roosevelt and Landon. The whole history of Roose- 
velt’s life has been that he has been helpful to the workers ever since he 
entered the State Senate in Albany over twenty years ago. Landon may 
be an honest man—as far as I know he is—but he lacks any record as 
doing anything favorable to the workers. Why, then, should I, as the rep- 
resentative of Labor, advocate the election of a man who had done nothing 
instead of the man who had done everything, and the man whom every 
enemy of Labor was also his enemy. Certainly if I plead ignorance as to 
their records then I am not fit to be a representative of Labor, because I 
naturally would be extremely dumb. Then if it was not dumbness or ignor- 
ance on my part, it must be something else and under those circumstances 
if the latter is true or if either reason is based on facts, I certainly would 
not be competent or sufficiently trustworthy to represent the workers, in 
handling their wage scales, their monies, and the legislative affairs upon 
which their future is dependent. 


TOF OF 


In MY own way with my limited ability and with the aid of those that 
believe in me, I have helped to bring about this change and I am satisfied 
now in looking ahead that it will not be many years until the workers of 
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the nation support their candidates in elections. The last campaign cost 
the Republican National Committee over eight million dollars. This does 
not include the amount spent by the Republican State Committees, which 
is also enormous. The Democrats spent nationally about three million and 
the State Committees spent perhaps the same amount. This means that a 
man like Franklin D. Roosevelt unless supported by the masses could not 
possibly pay the expense of the campaign for the Presidency. Also candi- 
dates for Congress and the United States Senate could never go through 
the enormous expense. The answer is, then, that unless the workers desire 
the corporations to finance candidates in the future as they have in the 
past, the workers must finance the campaign themselves. You can rest 
assured that when the corporations of the nation put up eight million 
dollars towards electing certain candidates that after the election, if their 
candidates were successful at the polls, they would pretty much have con- 
trol over the candidates whom they financed. There are at least twenty 
million workers in this country who work for a salary. This includes de- 
partment store employes, office workers, etc. This does not include pro- 
fessional men. Out of that twenty million we can conservatively say there 
should be one-fourth, or five million, of them that could pay once every 
two or four years one dollar each; say an assessment of twenty-five cents 
a month for four months once every two years. This would take care of 
the Congressional election and Presidential election. This would make a 
total of ten million dollars and it would be only a drop in the bucket for 
the workers. The time will come when this will be done, no matter who 
the man is, although we cannot see or find the man now who will lead in 
this campaign, but he must be a man having the confidence of the workers. 
Just as surely as we have eliminated the chap who had his hand out to the 
politician, some of us will live to see the day when the campaigns of na- 
tional candidates, friends of Labor, will be financed by Labor. 

If you think for one minute that a man can be elected on his record 
without financial help, you are mistaken. The cost of the radio alone runs 
into millions, and the radio is the greatest means that the world ever 
produced for reaching the worker at his fireside. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was twice as able as he is, and did twice as much as he has done, if that 
is possible. Unless his actions and his record, his sincerity and courage 
were explained to the workers of the nation, he could not have been re- 
elected. Therefore, believe it or not, it takes money to be a candidate for 
any important political office, and again I say that if the workers will not 
finance their candidates, then the corporations will, and the answer is that 
the corporations, the enemies of Labor, those who squeeze the life blood 
from the toilers, will control the government. 


"OTT 


Iswr it gratifying to know that we have lived in this age when almost 
the entire press of the nation could not deceive us. Every prominent 
chain of papers with the exception of one was opposed to the election of 
Roosevelt and his friends. Every large corporation that amounted to any- 
thing that we know of east of the Rocky Mountains was opposed to Roose- 
velt. They sent out tons of literature to their employes and to the public. 
High-priced magazine writers and columnists, such as O. O. McIntyre. 
were opposed to Roosevelt and in their clever, master penmanship manner 
they got around the subject so smoothly that it certainly required a careful 
analyzing to get the drift of their secret, hidden poison. I repeat, is it not 
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wonderful to know that in the face of this the workers decided for them- 
selves and refused to be coerced by threats or false propaganda. What a 
pleasure it is to have lived to witness this condition amongst the toilers 
of the nation. 


TFT 


One of the busiest and most pleasant days I have spent in recent years 
was in Pittsburgh on the day and evening of October 7, 1936. I had prom- 
ised for over a year to go to Pittsburgh and deliver an address to the mem- 
bership of our many local unions in that district. Time after time I was 
prevented from doing this. However, I was able to fill the engagement on 
October 7. 

When I arrived in Pittsburgh in the morning at seven o’clock a com- 
mittee from the Joint Council was there to meet me. They conducted me 
to the hotel where they had reserved for me suitable rooms. Breakfast 
was served immediately and I entered into conferences during breakfast 
and shortly afterwards with newspaper representatives who were deeply 
interested in my visit. Bear in mind that the political campaign was on 
intensively at that time and Pittsburgh for a number of years being con- 
trolled by the Mellon machine, was absolutely antagonistic to Labor and 
any form of progressive action. After a short time the committee retired 
and I had an opportunity of preparing my thoughts for the evening’s ad- 
dress. At 2:30 I met all the business agents and executive boards of the 
several local unions in Pittsburgh and in the neighboring towns. The con- 
ference lasted until 5:00, and every phase of our organization, dealing 
especially with the conditions of our locals in Pittsburgh, was gone over. 
I think I can safely say that every officer of our several local unions present 
at that meeting was satisfied that the time and energy was beneficial and 
helpful. At 5:30 there was a reception held in the banquet hall and at 
this reception, which preceded the banquet, every kind of encouraging 
refreshment was served to the visitors. A friendly handshaking obtained 
between the representatives of our unions and the representatives of 
many of our large employers. All parties sat down to the banquet at 6:15 
and this dinner was attended by many members of the legal fraternity, 
several members of the judiciary, a great many employers and the execu- 
tive boards and officers of the many local unions in that part of Pennsyl- 
vania. As the dinner proceeded and had almost reached its end the Gen- 
eral President was introduced by John R. Frankel, the legal representa- 
tive of our organizations. The General President delivered an address ex- 
plaining the purposes and principles of our union and of the Labor Move- 
ment, and disseminated as much information as possible to the guests, 
who, as stated above, had amongst them many employers who at one time 
were bitter enemies and had fought our organization. Mr. Frankel, who 
introduced the General President, is the attorney who represents our 
organization in Pittsburgh and who successfully defended many of our 
members in the A. & P. strike which was carried on there about a year 
ago. Might I say right here that the last one of those charged with the 
commitment of any offense had his case thrown out the day before I 
arrived in Pittsburgh, through the efforts of Attorney Frankel. This was 
one of the reasons for rejoicing amongst our general membership. Might 
I also add that on the day of my arrival the Mayor of Pittsburgh, Mr. 
MeNair, had resigned the office of mayor. This man was considered some- 
what of a burlesque actor. No one knew what he was going to do next 
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At one time during one of the strikes of the truck drivers, in order to 
prove he was a hero he jumped on a truck, acted as a strikebreaker and 
drove the truck, all for publicity, forgetting the dignity of his office. In 
the end, however, judging that the temper of the people was changing and 
that the workers were organizing on the political field, he was somewhat 
more favorable to unions. However, there were very few people that I 
could find amongst the workers who regretted his exit. 

At any rate I can make the following statement without reservation; 
that I believe the banquet was as fine an affair as I ever attended, not 
because of the wonderful things to eat but because of the good feeling 
obtaining and because of the information received by the speaker and 
transmitted by him to the many business and legal representatives who 
had on more than one occasion misjudged and misunderstood our organi- 
zation and its purposes and principles. At 8:00 the banquet ended and we 
then proceeded to a large auditorium where a mass meeting of our mem- 
bership was held. There were several speakers representing Labor, some 
candidates for political office who preceded the General President. When 
the General President was introduced he dealt with the history of our 
organization, of the Labor Movement in general and what it was doing, 
the conditions obtaining in other countries, and what the aims and objects 
of the men of Labor were as he understood them. The address lasted one 
hour and at 10:45 when the meeting adjourned the General President was 
surrounded by numbers of those who attended, members and their wives, 
with whom he exchanged expression and from whom he received a sincere 
and hearty welcome. Shortly after 11:00 he was taken to the train by a 
delegation from the Joint Council and at 11:30 his train puiled out for 
Washington, where a meeting of the Executive Council, of which he is a 
member, was being held. 

From 7:00 in the morning until 11:00 at night in Pittsburgh was a 
busy, helpful and much enjoyed occasion for the General President, not 
because of the courtesies extended to him, but because he well remembered 
that for many years during his term of office he had tried and tried and 
tried again to form a substantial, healthy, militant organization in Pitts- 
burgh amongst the many branches of our craft, and had failed because 
of betrayal and persecution by employers, many of whom now welcome 
this law-abiding, American organization. At last he has seen his efforts 
bringing results. We have a real union now in Pittsburgh. 

At this late hour I take the opportunity of expressing my deep appre- 
ciation and thankfulness to the officers and membership of our organiza- 
tion in Pittsburgh and vicinity and to express the hope that their mili- 
tancy and aggressiveness will continue, to the end that every man entitled 
to membership in our craft will be enrolled in our organization within 
the next year. 


TTF 


As I HAVE already stated, I spent about ten weeks in New York during 
the recent national campaigns. I have eaten in nearly every place of any 
consequence in that city. Perhaps it is because I have seen so much and 
traveled so much that the machinery used in the work of digestion is not 
what it used to be that I am a little more particular in the selection of food. 
While there are a great many good places to eat in New York, it costs 
money and it seems to me the old-fashioned, good, substantial eating 
houses are no more to be found except, of course, for one who lives in New 
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York continuously and knows of the side street, or out of the way places. 
Yes, Cavanaugh’s, the Brass Rail and Luchow’s are good places to eat, 
but the ordinary man working for a reasonable salary cannot afford those 
places. You can procure a dinner for about $1.50 but the extras cost. 
Those three places do not give you any of the frills. They give you good 
food. Perhaps again it is because I do not know where to go, but I thought 
I knew my New York pretty well. With others in the party we endeavored 
to find a first-class Italian dining room where they served Italian food. 
This only for a change. We found nothing at all to compare with the 
Italian restaurants on the west coast, especially in San Francisco. As 
far as Dinty Moore’s is concerned, you can have it six nights a week; 
I’ll take it just on Wednesday night when they specialize on corned beef 
and cabbage, and then you had better bring along at least two dollars. 
The Italian dinners in San Francisco are better than the dinners I had 
in Rome, Naples, Genoa or Venice. 


TOF OF 


On FRIDAY evening, October 23, 1936, our General President, Daniel J. 
Tobin, spoke on the air answering some of the falsehoods which were 
being circulated against the Social Security Act. The broadcast did not 
cover the entire country, so I am sure that every member of our organiza- 
tion will be more than pleased to read the address even though the cam- 
paign has ended because the points brought out in the address will prove 
educational to every member of our union. President Tobin received many 
fine compliments on this address, which is as follows: 

(By the way, this was the first national discussion on this all-important 
subject which resulted on information received by President Tobin from 
the inside. This subject became almost the predominating issue up to the 
end of the campaign. President Roosevelt himself covered this matter in 
five separate addresses and closed his campaign on Saturday evening, Oc- 
tober 31 in Madison Square Garden, New York, dealing with this subject.) 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY DANIEL J. TOBIN, CHAIRMAN OF LABOR DIVISION, 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CAMPAIGN, OVER NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM, OCTOBER 23, 1936, FROM NEW YorK, 7:00 P. M., 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME. 


My Friends, Men and Women of Labor: 

I am addressing myself for the last time during this campaign to the 
men and women, the workers of the nation organized and unorganized. I 
trust that my statements may be considered only by way of suggestions 
or advice. 

First, let me say to you that I hold no political office of any kind and 
I have held no office, appointive or otherwise, in this administration, nor 
do I seek any office or appointment of any kind in the future. I make this 
statement in order to endeavor to prove to the toilers of the nation that I 
am deeply interested, not for myself personally, but in behalf of the 
workers by whom I am employed. My expenses have been paid by the 
workers, and not by any political party, now or at any time in the past. 

I want to call to your attention the fact that there has entered into 
this campaign by the opponents of the present administration the most 
secret and unprincipled form of underhanded, deceptive propaganda that 
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has ever obtained in the history of political campaigns, and I personally 
have watched carefully every political campaign since 1892, when Grover 
Cleveland defeated Benjamin Harrison. 

The latest, and the most cruel and bitter method employed by the 
representatives of the Republican campaign has been to flood the homes of 
the workers, especially in the eastern states, with literature and pamphlets 
and misinformation denouncing the Social Security Law, which was passed 
by the last Congress and inspired and advocated by President Roosevelt 
on the urgent appeal of organized labor. For your information let me say 
that there are three or four separate, distinct, and important phases of the 
Social Security Law. For instance, one part of the Act deals with mater- 
nity help for wives and mothers who are without money and in poverty 
at that dangerous period. There is help for the blind contained in that Act, 
and no one will deny the necessity of helping those to be pitied as the most 
unfortunate in the human family. There is also the Old Age Pension pro- 
vision, which is entirely separate and maintained by the national govern- 
ment and by the state government. 

The national government will match dollar for dollar the amount of 
the state government, up to $15, making a total of $30 to all persons reach- 
ing the age of sixty-five who are without means. It is true that some of 
the state governments will not for the first period appropriate as much as 
$15 per month, but it is also true that as time goes on, many of the state 
governments will perhaps raise the amount from $15 to $20, which would 
make the total amount $35 between state and national contributions. Not 
one penny of this amount is taken from the wages or income of the toilers. 

Why don’t our enemies explain those branches of the Social Security 
Law? No, they refer only to that phase of the Social Security Act dealing 
with unemployment and old age insurance, purposely intending to confuse 
the workers. Under this section of the Act an amount equal to one per 
cent is taken from the worker’s wages, beginning next January, and a 
like amount is taken from the corporation or employer. The national gov- 
ernment is entrusted with this fund for safekeeping, to be distributed 
after a certain length of time to all persons reaching the age of sixty-five, 
whether with or without means. This is absolute insurance. The greatest 
benefits will not come from this unemployment insurance or old age insur- 
ance for a few years, but the principle of this unemployment and old age 
insurance has been to protect the workers during periods of unemploy- 
ment, and also to protect them or insure them of a substantial pension 
when they reach the age of sixty-five. 

The workers should bear this in mind, that this branch of the Social 
Security Law was enacted mainly to help the toilers of the nation. They 
should also bear in mind that the most careful study has been made of 
unemployment insurance and old age pensions in the countries of Europe, 
having had some years of experience in this line, and that our law, while 
not at all perfect, is an improvement over laws obtaining in other countries 
where the worker sometimes was required to put into the fund more than 
the employer. 


The workers of this nation should also bear this fact in mind, that this 
law, while now in its infancy, can be improved upon as the years go on, 
and can be amended to the extent that in time the workers can and may 
be excluded from paying anything towards the unemployment or old age 
insurance. The workers should remember that there are three other 
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branches of the Social Security Law for whose maintenance the worker is 
not taxed one penny. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Pennsylvania, headed by Mr. 
Grundy, the hater of labor, the man who hates the workers and hates the 
President, are sending out hundreds of thousands of circulars and letters, 
trying to deceive the workers and get them to believe that the small tax 
to be deducted from the worker’s wages to help to build up this one branch 
of the Social Security Act, is intended to and will eventually injure the 
toilers. If for no other reason this great advancement in our modern civi- 
lization, aimed entirely to be helpful to the masses of the workers, I repeat, 
if for no other reason the law should be considered as a masterpiece, be- 
cause of the opposition of Mr. Grundy as well as the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania. Every attempt to help the workers of the nation 
has been opposed by Grundy and the National Manufacturers’ Association. 
The workers, I am sure, will not be deceived, and will scorn such lying, 
deceitful propaganda. 

The other matter I want to call to the attention of the workers is this: 
We have evidence in the headquarters here in New York that thousands 
of employers are secretly intimidating the workers by placing slips in 
their payroll envelopes stating that if Franklin D. Roosevelt is re-elected 
their factories will lose business, and that it will result in general. unem- 
ployment. Let me call this to your attention: Four years ago one of our 
large automobile manufacturers in Detroit did exactly what is being done 
now in this direction, and his action was so thoroughly resented by the 
masses of the toilers that the State of Michigan voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of the present administration, and that same factory last year broke 
all previous records for increased business. 

For a number of years, yes for centuries, the workers fought for equal 
rights at the ballot box. After the male end of the population obtained 
the franchise, Labor then took up the question of equal rights for the 
women of the nation, obtaining for the feminine sex who were of age and 
qualified, the franchise. Are we now to have our rights as free men and 
women tampered with and interfered with by threats from unjust and 
unholy employers? The only danger of bringing back the condition of 
unemployment that prevailed in 1932 is to vote against the present admin- 
istration, or to vote for Landon and his labor-hating associates. 

I appeal to the workers of the nation, first to pay no attention to any 
misinformation you may receive pertaining to the Social Security Act, 
because it is designed and intended to help the workers of the nation both 
in unemployment and in old age; and next, you that have fought for equal 
rights with us, shoulder to shoulder, you whose ancestors have struggled 
for freedom at the ballot box, should consider as your most dangerous 
enemy the employer who endeavors to destroy that freedom by intimidat- 
po you with a notice that you should vote other than as your conscience 
ictates. 


And last let me appeal to you again—not only do we want you to 
exercise that franchise freely, but we want you to encourage all others 
who are entitled to vote to go to the polls on election day, disregard intimi- 
dation, vote the courage of your convictions, and vote for the friends of 
the human family, especially those great legislators headed by President 
Roosevelt, who have put on the statute books of the nation for the first 
time the Social Security Act, which aims to destroy poverty and the poor- 
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house, which aims to relieve poor mothers by providing suitable medical 
attention in their dark hours, and which aims and has provided for the 
blind and infirm who deserve the sympathy and kindliness of all decent 
thinking men and women. 

I am glad to have lived in this age where so much progress has been 
made, even in the face of the almost insurmountable obstacles which were 
placed before us. It has been the desire of the leaders of Labor, yes, their 
one great ambition, to sometime see placed on the law books of the nation 
something to protect us from starvation in the periods of idleness or unem- 
ployment which have been forced upon the workers from time to time. 
There is nothing more pitiful than the working man, tramping all day, 
trying to find a job and having no success, coming home bowed down in 
sorrow and misery, depressed by his failure, facing his humble family, 
The blackness of that condition of mind can only be understood by those of 
us who have endured such torture. 

For thirty years we have labored, year after year, before one Con- 
gress after another, to place on the statute books a law that would give 
something of help financially to the man facing unemployment. Each 
administration has promised, but eventually fell down on that promise, 
and we had to renew our battle over again. In 1933, when this adminis- 
tration came into office, we believed we had some reason to hope, and after 
months of struggling, and months of agitation, and months and days and 
nights of opposition from every enemy of the worker, we were successful 
in having enacted into law the Social Security Act, which guarantees 
something to the worker and his family during any period of unemploy- 
ment, and in addition guarantees protection against cold charity and the 
poorhouse when he reaches the age of sixty-five, and when his services, 
because of his age, are no longer required in this ever-speeding mechanical 
world of ours. 


The stigma of poverty and charity, through this Act, has been lifted 
from the brows of honest men who render service during the years of 
their employment. The fright of entering into old age impoverished has 
been relieved by the enactment of the Social Security Law. Remember 
this, that while we do not regard the law as perfect, we do regard it as 
the finest, most advanced step ever made by any administration up to now 
in behalf of the honest men and women of labor, in our country. Bear 
this in mind, also, that we do not have to stop just where we are, but that 
we can as time goes on, amend the law making it better and better, now 


that we have laid the foundation stone in this direction. 


On your vote depends the continuation of this great progress we have 
made in the past four years. Be not deceived by those who held us in 
bondage and poverty. Look up the man who disseminates this misinfor- 
mation and govern yourselves accordingly. Resent their brazen attempt 
to deceive us. We must and will move onward and onward. We dare not 
look backward. The future civilization and progress of our nation, and 


especially of the masses of the workers depends upon your vote. 


I have just returned from the trip through New England as one of 
the President’s party, and have talked with him on this subject. His whole 
desire in inaugurating this law is to be helpful to the masses of the people 
where they are stricken with unemployment and discouragement. During 
his long career he has never proved false to the common people. The 
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and they will continue to do so. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
To discharge or discriminate 
yainst any employe for filing charges 
rgiving testimony under the Act. 
To refuse to bargain collectively 
ith the representatives of the em- 
loyes. 
The Associated Press case concerns 
orris Watson, an editorial employe 
ho was discharged in October, 1935. 
e American Newspaper Guild filed 
harges with the Labor Board claim- 
g that Watson had been discharged 
ause of activities in connection 
ith the Guild, which was held to be 
n unfair labor practice under the 
ams of the Wagner Act. 
The Labor Relations Board found 
he Associated Press guilty of the 
harge and ordered the reinstatement 
f Watson with lost pay. 
On an appeal by the Associated 
ress the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the United States for the Second Ju- 
licial Circuit sustained the decision 
i the Board. From this decision 
the Associated Press appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, claim- 
ing that the relation of employer and 
employe does not directly affect inter- 
tate commerce and is therefore not 
bject to congressional regulation. 
Attorneys for the Associated Press 
tntended the guarantee of a free 
ess would be violated by collective 
argaining between editorial workers 
ind management under the conditions 
prescribed by the Wagner Act and 
that such collective bargaining would 
leprive the press association of free- 
im of contract guaranteed by the 
federal Constitution. These claims 































workers have never proved false to him. They have always supported him 


You will not fail! You cannot fail! You must not fail! You must be 
rue to yourself and to the workers of the nation by voting for the men 
who now head our nation, men who have risked everything in the interest 
of advanced, humanitarian civilization, namely Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
his political associates who have gone down the line fighting for justice 
for all the toilers of the nation for the past three and one-half years. 


TTT 


were denied by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

The second case accepted by the 
Supreme Court for argument grew out 
of the discharge of eighteen employes 
of the Washington, Virginia and 
Maryland Coach Company, which op- 
erates buses out of Washington, D. C. 
The employes claim they were dis- 
missed for joining the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
wey and Motor Coach Employes of 
America. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board found the company guilty 
of the charge and ordered the rein- 
statement of the bus drivers. The 
company refused to obey the order of 
the Board on the ground that the La- 
bor Relations Act was unconstitu- 
tional and appealed the Board’s deci- 
sion to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Judicial 
Circuit, which sustained the Board 
and held that the Labor Act was con- 
stitutional. From the Appeals Court 
decision the bus company appealed the 
case to the Supreme Court. 

There are three other attacks on 
the Labor Relations Law filed with 
the Supreme Court. These are the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company suit, 
the Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing 
Company suit and the Fruehauf Trail- 
er Company suit, on which the Su- 
preme Court has not yet acted. 





If the League of Nations would 
only agree not to have another war 
until the last one is paid for, ever- 
lasting peace would be assured.— 
Lord Dewar. 
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Wages and Dividends 


A progressive viewpoint regarding 
the relative rights of wage earners, 
who do most of the useful work in in- 
dustry, to higher wages for the use of 
their labor power, and stockholders, 
who own the machinery of production 
and are paid dividends for the use of 
this property, is expressed in the re- 
port of Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, chairman of the Arbi- 
tration Board which granted the em- 
ployes of the Cleveland Railway Com- 
pany an increase‘in wages of six cents 
an hour and one week’s vacation with 
pay. 

Taking the thoroughly ethical posi- 
tion that the welfare of the employes 
should come before other costs, Msgr. 
Smith expressed his philosophy on 
wages and dividends in the five fol- 
lowing principles which he held to be 
fundamental in the case: 

“1. In human society the unit is the 
family and not the individual. The em- 
ployer, therefore, should deal with his 
employe not merely as an individual 
but as the head or member of a family. 


“2. The employer must consider 
the needs of the family as well as the 
individual; that with reasonable econ- 
omy the working man may be able to 
feed, clothe and educate his depen- 
dents. 

“3. During the depression the dol- 
lars of the wage earners went further 
in aiding the unemployed and their 
families than the money that came 
from any other source. Again, during 
the depression, the wage earner did 
more to protect our institutions by his 
courage, his confidence and his econo- 
mies than any other element in our 
American life. 


“4. Asarule the last consideration 
in the return of prosperity is the res- 
toration of the living wage of the 
working man. In justice the work- 
ing man should be the first to benefit. 

“5. The living wage of the employe 
comes before the dividends to the 
stockholders and applies to the Cleve- 


land Railway Company in their 
tract with the City permitting a 6 y 
cent dividend. When and to whate 
extent the wage earners participate} 
the dividends of the company, to th 
extent the dividends may be cong 
ered in the question of wages.” 


If the philosophy enunciated 
Msgr. Smith was the guiding princi 
of the executives of many of our la 
corporations they would cease th 
un-American opposition to tr 
unions and collective bargaining 
have less use for labor spies, g 
bombs, machine guns and other sir 
lar weapons in their unholy econon 
warfare against the legitimate aspi 
tions of working men and women f 
higher wages, shorter hours, improy 
labor conditions and other elements! 
justice in industrial relations.—Neé 
Letter. 





Ernest Pyle, in the Scripps-How 
papers, tells the story of what ¢ 
dust storms of the past three ye 
have done to the prairies of weste 
Kansas. There had been a 12-ho 
rain, which cleared the air of d 
and he looked around, over a 
country with the horizon miles aw 

“And I saw not a solitary thing I 
bare earth, and a few lonely, emp 
farm houses. 


“As far as the eye could rea 
there was nothing. There was not 
tree, nor a blade of grass, nor a fen 
nor a field. Not a flower, not a st 
of corn; not a dog nor a cow no 
human being — nothing whatev 
nothing at all but gray, raw eg 
and a few farm houses and ba 
sticking up from the dark gray § 
like white cattle skeletons on 
desert. There is nobody in the ho 
The humans have given up and ge 
It was death, if I ever have s 
death.” 

Such a description ought to jar 
complacency of those who still p 
of man’s mastery over the earth 
Molders’ Journal. 
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. dimmer. believe enjoyable companionship | , and 
e ause J ‘enjoyed the companionship and te ef our bug 
nta amd: ‘delegates. to the Joint Counc ; may be the réason for the 
¢ . ‘pie dinner ; but don’t fool y pes he food was good. And 
‘this. eiaad of extending my ank ness knoll app reciation 


id. wae the eas crowds and the CS acleubiek pra oar rotating 
‘ing ta wemorable convention. in that great city—Philadelph } 


gg Og 


ERE eine for the workers when we find that instead of the avare 

ne business agent, we have today the be ddiiias ive of labor 
8'tawards helping in the election-of the friends of labor. 1 
prember the time, and many of our leaders must also. remember, when 
be business. agent and the higher up national officer were out weeks 
fore election trying to make the best deal they could with either party; 
Nling or pledging to sell or deliver the votes of their people, and cashing 
b as sthongly as they could-sometimes from both parties on their pasi- 
on as tron. representative. In this last. election we not ealy hi ad labor 


2 pa na af-one of my canto: Addresses, dak maist ting but 

st if it was possible that dnion men or non-union workers 

a few dollars if they could spare it, to help in this poor man’s 
io ‘brought into the national treasury close to feenty thousand’ 


re cage received a receipt signed by the detional treastrer. © 

f the De National Campaign: Committee. Certainly I rejoice - 

leep in ‘ty heart because of this formation and education on 

tof the leaders of. Labor and of the Yank and file, wher T car 
not 60 many years ago. wi epee was the fact. 





























All orders show): 
THOMAS & 
EAST MICHIGAN STREET 




















